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pads. Another major change was the abandonment of tradi- 
tional stage monitors in favor of in-the-ear monitors. With 
this system the musicians could finally get the individualized 
mix they wanted. Vocal harmonies improved noticeably. 
However, many inside and outside the organization felt that 
this new system gave the musicians mixes that were “too 
selfish,” making for less syncronicity on stage. In an effort 
to curb the increasing flubs in vocals, the band also intro- 
duced TelePrompTers to the stage. By the last few tours, 
however, even this cheater would not help Garcia sing the 
words correctly. 

In these final years fans were treated to some much-hoped- 
for musical breakouts—classic Dead songs from their forma- 
tive years including “Dark Star,” “Attics of My Life,” “Death 
Don’t Have No Mercy,” “Black-Throated Wind,” “Box of 
Rain,” “Unbroken Chain,” “Here Comes Sunshine,” and 
“We Bid You Goodnight” all were dusted off. Several modern 
classics were also introduced, including “Touch of Grey,” 
“Standing on the Moon,” “Days Between,” and “Corinna.” 

In 1993 longtime PA system sound engineer Dan Healy 
was fired. His position was filled by the Dead’s studio engi- 
neer, John Cutler. This move brought a noticeable change in 
the Dead’s concert sound. 

This final decade would also give fans something they 
had been clamoring for: the Dead’s organization finally 
began to release live concert recordings on compact disc. 
Besides the infrequent vault releases made from multitrack 
recordings, the Dick’s Picks series offered both classic, 
much-loved concerts and never-before-heard concerts into 
the homes of fans from two-track sources. 

The taping scene experienced phenomenal growth dur- 
ing this decade. In the late 1980s several hundred hours of 
pristine soundboard recordings known as the Betty Boards 
began to circulate. Made by former Grateful Dead recordist 
Betty Cantor-Jackson, these tapes were digitized and made 
widely available. 

Digital recording technology flourished as DAT decks 
became available, then affordable, then less prone to break- 
ing down. 

The Internet became an incredibly powerful tool for tape 
trading. Virtual communities of tapers and tape traders 
flourished. Lengthy discussions about the music and record- 
ing techniques ensued, collaborative research projects 
(including this three-volume project) were started, and tape 
lists became accessible around the world via home pages. 


Now, anyone with a digital deck (which made it possible 
to record tapes without losing generations) and access to the 
Internet could quickly build a serious collection of low- 
generation soundboard Grateful Dead tapes. The golden 
age of Grateful Dead tape collecting had begun. 

Then, during the summer of 1995, the Grateful Dead 
Experience began to undergo a rapid series of cathartic 
events that would bring to a close this long, strange trip. 
Summer tour was a disaster. Jerry Garcia’s musical skills 
rapidly seemed to be slipping away. Events at and sur- 
rounding the concerts were disturbing: several fans died in a 
variety of accidents, massive gate crashing occurred, a death 
threat was made on the life of Jerry. It was time for the 
Experience to end. 

On August 9, 1995, Jerry Garcia passed away. 

For many of his thirty years with the Grateful Dead, 
Jerry cut a brilliant figure on the music scene. He went 
where no musician had gone before, stretching the bound- 
aries of art as far as Miles Davis, John Coltrane, and maybe 
even Mozart had. More than just a visionary musician, he 
was the true patriarch of the counterculture. And more than 
any other figurehead in our entire culture, he embodied the 
idealism and hopefulness of the 1960s. Despite his insis- 
tence in not being a leader, he ended up being seen as one 
simply by relentlessly pursuing love through playing music 
one hundred nights per year for three decades. And because 
the love shined through his music so brightly, the Grateful 
Dead Experience has become, for so many of us, the closest 
we may ever get to having a spiritual path. Though it has no 
dogma, no written holy rules, it has served us as a source of 
deep inspiration. 

Unlike so many other of rock ’n’ roll’s “heros,” the 
Grateful Dead’s whole gig was about working hard at doing 
what they loved and trying to have fun without hurting 
others in the process. Surely these are among the highest 
virtues and values practiced by humans. Knowing this, is it 
any surprise that an entire community of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young folk gathered around them? If the Grateful 
Dead Experience was only a good excuse to dance and sing, 
we would have simply moved along to the next party. But 
the Experience is about a lot more than partying, and as a 
result we are still Deadheads after Jerry’s passing on. 

Not only has the taping scene survived, it has flourished. 
New tapes appear on the scene all the time. And so, this 
project has been born. 
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